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With regard to the organisation and actual working
of the referendum and the initiative, M. Deploige's
careful study will speak for itself. Though the Swiss
experiments in direct legislation have, during the last
ten years, excited much interest in the United King-
parties to the Government, and of the condition of the parties
themselves, may be sought in various directions." He attributes
the low development of party to the shortness of the sessions of
the Federal Assembly, which give little opportunity for the develop-
ment of a party policy or the consolidation of party ties; also to
the fact that the Government has little patronage to bestow, and
that the deputies to the Federal Legislature are elected on local
rather than national issues. In the case of all elected represen-
tatives, the Swiss votes for men with whom he is personally
acquainted, and this obviates the need of party machinery for the
selection of candidates. No doubt the fact that Switzerland is
divided internally by race and religion also prevents the growth of
strong compact parties. The referendum itself, Mr. Lowell con-
siders, "tends in a variety of ways to lessen the importance and
increase the stability of parties." It tends to split up the issues.
"The referendum entails a decision only on the special measure
under consideration, and hence the people are never called upon
either at an election or a referendum to judge the conduct of the
party as a whole. It is no doubt largely for this reason that
Swiss political parties have no very definite programmes and little
organisation."

Again, Mr. Lowell points out that the referendum tends to draw
attention to measures instead of men, " and it is the personal
admiration or dislike of public men that forms a great deal of the
fibre of party allegiance."

Moreover, the referendum weakens the motives for a change of
parties. " If a law is unpopular the people simply refuse to sanc-
tion it, and this prevents an outcry against the party that enacted
it. If, on the other hand, the people ratify it, there is clearly no use
in trying to persuade them that the men in power were very wrong
in passing it, and ought to be turned out for doing so. Nor is
there any chance for an opposition to work on the popular fears
by foretelling the bad laws the ruling party is likely to pass if
continued in power, because the people can always reject measures
they do not like. Hence it is not easy to finds arguments for
electing a new set of representatives drawn either from the past
or the future."
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